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\ A ROBOT'S KNEE JOINT? 


Those who said a Torque Tube get full marks and they 
know that a torque tube is a vital piece of a motor car’s 
transmission. This complicated part was made by the 


mere manipulation of a steel tube, by Accles & Pollock, 


because when you start with a steel tube the job is half 


done. When next you have a difficult part to make ask 


ACCLES & POLLOCK to simplify it with a steel tube. 


ISSUED BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 
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AUSTIN REED | 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 - 77 CHEAPSIDE, F.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Hove, 
Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks) London Telephone: Regent 6789 
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Fighting Wind and 
Weather 


There’s grand comfort 
in a Vitabeau Duffle 
Coat. Every time you 
shrug yourself into its 























woolly warmth you feel 
you’ve a real ally to 
help you fight wind and 
weather. And comfort 
is sO important when 
you’ve got to keep alert. 


The Vitabeau mark is 
your guarantee that it 
is made up to full 
Admiralty specifications 
from the finest 28-oz. 
proofed Duffle. You can- 
not get better value than 
the Vitabeau. 





DUFFLE COAT. 


In three standard sizes. 
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VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, 
London, E.1. 
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THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


This interesting new portrait of Princess Elizabeth, made in the Bow Room born on April 21, 1926. It was on her sixteenth birthday that His Majesty the 
at Buckingham Palace, shows her Royal Highness wearing the insignia of the King conferred on her the title of Honorary Colonel of the famous Grenadier 
Grenadier Guards. Princess Elizabeth is in her seventeenth year, having been Guards, and a parade was held in her honour at Windsor. (Portrait by Cecil Beaton.) 
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Ww" are all governed by words. Our likes and 
dislikes, loyalties and enmities, alliances and 
wars are largely, if not wholly, dictated by them. 
Dogs are different : their reactions are governed chiefly, 
it would seem, by smell. The word “ democracy 
has no effect on a dog: it does not provoke him to 
angry contempt, as it does a Fascist, or arouse a feeling 
of devotion and faith, as it does in an Englishman. 
Probably this is why we find it so easy to get on with 
dogs. We might not live so amicably with them if 
they could talk. For then they would, no doubt, say 
things that grated on us, just like wives and husbands 
do! Being ruled as we are by words, it is curious that 
we take so little trouble to use them accurately. 
Many words in our own language possess a whole range 
of shades of meaning, and many 
of our bitterest quarrels arise 
from their use. Take the word 
“ Fascist,’’ for instance. During 
the past few years I have seen 
it used by reputable writers to 
mean, in turn, a traitor, a Mosley- 
ite, a pro-German, a Conserva- 
tive, a man with a bank balance, 
anyone who has been educated 
at a public school, a Roman 
Catholic, a Christian, a Trades 
Union leader, anyone not a 
member of the Communist Party, 
and anyone who has ever advo- 
cated a pacific understanding with 
Germany, including, presumably, 
those British Communists who, 
after the Kusso-German Pact, 
opposed the war, That is to say, 
the word “ Fascist’’ can mean 
from almost no one to almost 
everyone. 


” 


Another such word is ‘“‘ Em- 
pire.’ To many who grew up in 
the tradition of the Diamond 
Jubilee, of Joseph Chamberlain 
and of Rudyard Kipling, it 
stands as the symbol of an un- 
dying pride and hope in the 
human and British future. To 
others of a younger generation 
who have learnt in the deserts 
of North Africa or the jungles of 
Burma the brotherhood that can 


Yes, I've found it 


Ute: 
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THE KEEPSAKE. 
it’s true like a ship in a squall, 
And far less addicted to bat than to bawl, 


But you know what to darling humanity's due, 
So I've brought the sweet babby uncradled to you! 


"Tis a Keepsake—you know, sir—and year upon year 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


fruitful source of international discord. There was a 
curious illustration of it the other day in the objec- 
tion of the American film censors to some word em- 
ployed in Mr. Noel Coward’s admirable film about 
the British Navy. The word—I have no idea what 
it was—must have been an inoffensive word to modern 
British ears or it would not have been used. But it 
equally must have been offensive to many American 
ears or it would not have aroused protest. Had the 
exact significance of the word in both countries been 
the same, the dispute could plainly never have arisen. 
As it was, both sides were in the right and both thought 
the other in the wrong. Take a more serious 
instance. Many, and perhaps most, Americans are 
perturbed about the British Empire. The word offends 


profit. There may also—in a former age—have been 
circumstances in the manner of its conquest which 
would strongly offend the more sensitive and better- 
educated conscience of a modern Briton or American. 
Yet I doubt if anyone could maintain that there exists 
anywhere in the world a community subject to the 
British Crown whose inhabitants are not infinitely 
better off, in point of material prosperity, security of 
life and general well-being, than their progenitors were 
when—however unwillingly—they first entered the 
British imperial community. And—and this is a 
vital point—infinitely nearer a democratic conception 
and practice of self-government than under their former 
servitude to native hereditary tyrants, slave-owners 
or witch-doctors. For if Britain has not yet com- 

pleted her at first largely uncon- 

scious work of education and 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
‘*THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ’’ OF DECEMBER 24, 1842. 











“My pretty blue belle’ 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


I am going to tell 

Of the beautiful book which you edit so well, 

With your own sweet face as the frontispiece, dear, 
And your pen in your mouth, love, instead of your ear! 


Who would not be a goose now—to have such a quill 


~ < 


emancipation for backward races, 
she has gone, taking it by and 
large, far further on that civilis- 
ing road than any other nation. 
The United States of America 
may have emancipated’ the 
Filipinos. But the Filipinos are a 
people of part-European descent, 
with a long tradition of civilisation 
and orderly co-operation behind 
them. That the Americans bene- 
fited them by conquering their 
land from their Spanish masters 
and then raising its standard of 
life and teaching them to govern 
themselves, nobody will deny. 
But the Americans’ task in the 
Philippines was a minute one 
compared with the British task 
in, say, darkest Africa or head- 
hunting Borneo. 





And in the light of present 
events it looks as if that lighter 
task had been too rapidly dis- 
carded for the good of the now- 
enslaved Filipinos and_ the 
civilised cause everywhere. Had 
the United States, for instance, 
discharged its great mission— 
the safeguarding of the cause 
of human freedom—as conscienti- 
ously in the Philippines as Great 
Britain fulfilled her like duty in 
the Middle East in 1940, the 

















bind fighting-men of different 
race, faith and tongue who share 
a common allegiance to the King- 


You will find it, I promise, becoming more dear. 
Never let it catch cold—though mamma may have stniled 
When she asked you one day for a draft upon Childe. 


For your red lips to hold so remarkably still ; 
With ink like your spirit—uncommonly blue, 


apanese would not to-day be 
And a feather to fly with—though not, love, from you! J I y 


murdering and plundering from 








A No, no—keep this keepsake as sweetest of sweets, Your eyes shed such light on your beautiful phiz, : er 
Emperor, the word, too, has not ¢ He's a dear little annual—though not stiched im sheets, That at last your wise owl has a twinkle in his! one end of the Western Pacific to ~ 
yleasi meaning. But to And you can if he wants a profession, you know, You 're a Queen—fair advised by the sagest of sages, the other. True, the British them- { 
an Un lea ng & BI t F Bring him up to the long robe—he came to you so! With a book in whose prison you shut up your pages ! a as a ahead : 
a middle-aged or ageing ooms- Educate him so neatly—that he must be one Most sublime are your looks—lady editor—when SEE ES DETER YOS or own trust | Ke, 





bury intellectual of radical lean- 
ings the word ‘‘ Empire ’’ generally 
connotes nothing so much as an 


unpleasant smell. He was brought 


up to associate it with everything “Health, happiness, and warm greeting to all our readers! .. . 
pitious face of smiles and pane. 


dishonest, rapacious and bully- 
ing. He can scarcely tolerate 
the thought it conjures up. If he hears a man using it 
in a favourable sense, he detests and despises that 
man. And if the other man hears the Bloomsbury 
intellectual expressing his deep-rooted and _ sincere 
disgust at the Empire, he sets him down as a 
white-livered traitor! Neither of which conduces to 
good feeling. 


It is not only among ourselves that English is 
spoken loosely and without precision. The peculiarity 
of our language is that it is used by two different 
nations. The Americans, who racially are now largely 
of different stock to ourselves, also speak English. 
There are moments when one is almost tempted to 
think that the great cause of Anglo-American friend- 
ship would be furthered if either they or we did not. 
Words which mean one thing in one country may 
mean quite another in the other, The son of an 
American Czech or Croat or German taught to speak 


Of a million who takes the shine out of your son! i 
Then when you've done all that a father can do, 
Let Aim spend your fortune and he ‘ll do for you. 


them deeply. For every American when he was a 
child was taught to think of the British Empire as 
a tyrannical and oppressive organisation from which 
the founders of his own great Republic broke free 
after many great sufferings and losses in the eighteenth 
century. He sees the word ‘‘ Empire ’’ through the 
blood of the fathers and martyrs of his country. The 
antipathy is further increased by the fact that for 
many years past many British intellectuals who have 
had a considerable following in America have decried 
the British Empire in books, articles and lectures. 
And to crown the prejudice, Hitler, Mussolini and the 
Japanese war-lords have used the self-same word 
“Empire ’’ in such a way as to seem to justify, and 
more than justify, the American distaste for it. It has 
become associated in the freedom-loving Transatlantic 
mind not merely with George III. and his stubborn, 
unimaginative redcoats, but with the concentration 
camp, the rubber truncheon and the Blitzkrieg invasion. 


You are having resort like a sheep—to your pen 
And your book may be grand 
The true Book of Beauty that I long to fold! 


but in you I behold 


by their failure to protect their 
own helpless charges in Hong 
Kong, Borneo, Malaya and Burma. 
But the British had the excuse 


This first winter of ours comes, upon us with a pro- that they were engaged at the 
... joyously and exultingly, then, do we shake hands with the ristmas of 1842.” ; ; te a . § 
he first Christmas after the birth of “ The Illustrated London News.”’) time in a life-and-death struggle 


with the enemies of human free- 
dom in Europe which called for all their available 
resources of men and material: the Americans 
at the moment that the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour and the airfield at Manila were without other 
commitments. But, through their failure to realise 
the full extent of their responsibility, they temporarily 
let down the cause of human freedom and progress even 
more fatally than the overburdened, embattled British. 


This is not intended as a reproach against those 
with whom we are to-day allied in the greatest cause 
of all time, and to whom we, in common with all 
freedom-loving men, owe immense obligations. It is 
merely an example of the kind of misunderstanding 
in this case, a very grave one—which can arise when 
two peoples invest the same word with a different 
meaning. To an American, “ Empire "’ still means 
much what it means tq Hitler—political oppression : 
something which to an American is, thank God, 
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English in an American school naturally misses in wholly indefensible. But to a Briton the word has + 
some word of his new language the subtle associations Yet in reality nothing could be much further re- changed its meaning through association with that on 
of sound and rhythm known to men whose ancestors moved from, say, Mussolini's late Abyssinian Empire vast mutual benefit society, transcending race and 
have spoken it for centuries. Instead, they divest or Nazi Germany's imperial lebensraum in Poland geography, which we call the British Empire, and which, t 
it with other instinctive associations of their own. than a British Crown Colony at the present time. with all its past shortcomings, is giving freedom and ‘ 
And these distinctions are perpetuated by the teachers, The latter may possibly have been acquired in the first security and educating men for freedom in every ; 


writers and orators of each nation. Here, again, is a 


place principally to satisfy the desire for commercial 


corner of the world 
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ROMMEL’S RABBLE RETREAT WEST: VIEWS OF MISURATA AND TRIPOLI. 
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” MISURATA, TRIPOLITANIA—THE MARKET SQUARE. THIS TOWN LIES SOME 300 MILES “ “THE TOWN OF MISURATA SEEN FROM ““THE OASIS: THE FIRST POSITION, PROTECTED 
WEST OF EL AGHEILA, AND MAY POSSIBLY SEE ROMMEL’S NEXT STAND. : BY WADIS AND A SALT-MARSH, SUITABLE FOR A SUSTAINED DEFENCE. 
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(LEFT) THE PROMENADE; (CENTRE) THE WAR MEMORIAL; (RIGHT) THE WATERFRONT. TRIPOLI HAS BEEN RENDERED PRACTICALLY USELESS TO THE AXIS 
= BY THE ALLIES’ NAVY AND AIR FORCE, BUT IT WOULD BE OF GREAT ASSISTANCE TO THE ALLIES. d 




















FURTHER VIEWS OF TRIPOLI: (LEFT) THE MOSQUE AND BAZAAR; (CENTRE) THE GRAND HOTEL; (RIGHT) THE GOVERNOR'S PALACE. ROMMEL’S MAIN OBJECT AT PRESENT IS TO REACH 
4 IT AND DENY US THE USE OF THIS IMPORTANT PORT. 
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TRIPOLI: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE HIPPODROME, USED AS AN AIRPORT . 4 AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE PORT OF TRIPOLI. AXIS CONVOYS HAVE BEEN PREVENTED - 





- 
BY THE AXIS. THE WHOLE AREA HAS BEEN EXTENSIVELY BOMBED, : FROM GETTING TO TRIPOLI, 
> ~ . ~ - ~ - ~ ~ ~ - ee | 

Rommel abandoned his strong strategic positions at El Agheila without a fight, hoping | enemy's army in two, and trapping the enemy units to the east of it. reported, at 
to extricate his Panzer divisions and maintain his retreat towards Tripoli He had the time of writing, to comprise the bulk of his armoured force, consisting of Germans 
reckoned, however, without his host, otherwise General Montgomery, who had sent It was also reported that his vanguard at Sirte, mainly Italians, were also being 

| a mixed British column which had covered 100 miles of difficult country and attacked intercepted by a force coming up from Lake Chad In these circumstances it w eal 
Rommel’s flank at the Wadi Matratin, 60 miles west of El Agheila, thus cutting the appear that not many of Rommel's Afrika Korps are likely to reach Misurata 
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BOOBY:TRAPS AND MINES ARE A FEATURE 
OF ROMMBEL’S RETREAT. 
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THIS SIGN DIRECTED ROMMEL’S TROOPS TO A GERMAN HOSPITAL WHICH, ACCORDING 
TO ONE OF OUR WAGS, IS NOW “‘ UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT.” 


BOOBY-TRAPS LEFT BY 
ROMMEL’S ARMY RETREAT- 
ING THROUGH LIBYA _IN- 
CLUDED TRICK STEEL HEL- 
METS, ONE OF WHICH IS 
SEEN BEING CAREFULLY 
APPROACHED. 


~~~ ~~~ ———~ 


HREE of our latest 

pictures from the battle- 
fields crossed by the Eighth 
Army in their two-stage 
pursuit of Rommel’s re- 
treating forces deal with 
mines and booby-traps—a 
favourite device of the 
Germans in the desert. As 
one of Montgomery's sol- 
diers put it: ‘‘ They have 
brought minelaying and 
booby-trapping to a fine 
art."’ Anything eatable, 
drinkable, or usable found 
littering the desert in the 
wake of the retreating Axis 
troops may be—indeed, 
probably will be —wired with 
death. Revolvers, binocu- 
lars and tin hats explode 
when moved, a man's weight 
on a plank may blow up an 
abandoned house, false tyre 
tracks in the sand lead un- 
suspecting drivers on to 
powerful mines, and some 
mines*have even been fitted 
with delayed-action mechan- 
ism so that often twenty 
or thirty vehicles may pass 
over them before they go 
up. Fortunately, our speci- 


ally trained mine-clearance i 
[Continued opposite. SOME OF THE ’PLANES WHICH BEAT THE LUPTWAFFE OUT OF THE DESERT SKIES. A LINE OF HURRICANE II. FIGHTERS OF THE R.A.F. 


A SPECIALLY TRAINED SAPPERS DEAL WITH THE MINES STREWN BY ROMMEL’S F BOOBY-TRAPS TAKING MANY STRANGE FORMS ARE A FAVOURITE DEVICE OF THE 
RETREATING ARMY. AN N.C.O. IN CHARGE OF ONE OF OUR MINE-CLEARANCE PARTIES if GERMANS IN RETREAT, AND BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO REMOVE A MINE OUR SAPPERS 
1S SEEN CUTTING THE TRIP-WIRE AT THE EDGE OF A MINEFIELD. P SEARCH ITS UNDER-SIDE WITH THE HELP OF SMALL MIRRORS. 
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SCENES FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS CROSSED 
BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
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IRDING mm GENERAL ALEXANDER, C.-IN-C. THE MIDDLE EAST FORCES, SEEN DRIVING HIS OWN 
DURING A VISIT TO BENGHAZI AFTER OUR REOCCUPATION OF THE TOWN. 
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THIS PICTURE OF ROMMEL 

DRINKING TO VICTORY AT 

ALAMEIN WAS FOUND ON 

A GERMAN PRISONER. IT 

IS ONE OF THOUSANDS 

DISTRIBUTED TO AXIS 
TROOPS, 
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| Continued.) 
squads of sappers are well 
i up to nearly all the enemy's 
tricks, and most of the 
thousands of mines and 
booby-traps are quickly im- 
mobilised and lifted to clear 
a safe route for the ad- 
vancing Eighth Army. 
i “ ‘ : i: Another of our pictures is 
i oe “a —< : : : . , ast ae : an interesting sidelight on 
i a ss > : : ; i the German propaganda 
i build-up of Rommel as an 
invincible general. It shows 
i him on the El Alamein 
H front, pledging victory in a 
drink, and thousands of 
i copies of it were distributed 
| to Axis troops just before 
i they turned tail and fled 
before General Montgomery's 
initial onslaught. It should 
i go into a museum of ironic 
i masterpieces ! Another vital 
aspect of desert warfare is 
i reflected in our pictures 
showing the delivery of part 
of the 1,452,000 gallons of 
water shipped from Alex- 
andria to Sollum by the 
i Royal Navy to quench the 
thirst of our troops during 
i the first stages of the 
. advance. 
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‘“ TRAFFIC COP’? ON DUTY DURING THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE. BEHIND HIM IS A BATCH OF DESERT SIGNPOSTS. 


— WATER IS ANOTHER MAJOR FACTOR IN DESERT WARFARE. DURING THE EIGHTH * . MOST OF THE 44°GALLON WATER-BARRELS WERE DELIVERED AT SOLLUM BY TANK 
ARMY'S RAPID ADVANCE FROM ALAMEIN, THE ROYAL NAVY DELIVERED 33,000 BARRELS LANDING CRAFT, IN ONE OF WHICH THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. THE NAVY 
OF WATER AT SOLLUM, AND HERE ARE SOME OF THEM COMING ASHORE, DELIVERED ALTOGETHER 1,452,000 GALLONS OF WATER AT SOLLUM, 
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WE have been accused in this country 
of averting our eyes from the Pacific, 
its enacted tragedies and its even greater 
potential disasters, in the course of the year 
which has now ended. The indictment is 
not wholly just, though it is a fact, and not 
unnaturally so, that the struggle in the 
Atlantic, in Europe, and in Africa partiaHy 
obscured events in the Pacific. This led, 
some time ago, to sharp words from Australia, 
conscious of the state of weakness in which she had been 
left by her devotion to the common effort and of the peril 
in which she stood when Japan first stretched out tentacles 
towards her shores. Yet, though we were all caught 
napping in the first instance, the policy afterwards adopted 
was sound and has proved effective, at least so far as defence 
was concerned. 

Offence, we must admit, has as yet made but small 
progress, but both Australia—which had in the first instance 
no defence forces except raw militia divisions without any 
modern weapons—and India are now in a very different 
state of preparation, and the United States Navy has 
recovered from the shock and loss of the Pearl Harbour 
incident. Whatever our sentiments on the subject, it 
would have been bad policy on our part to allow great 
strength to be diverted to the Far Eastern theatre. The 
United States accepted the main burden, and though barely 
able to carry it at first, staved off the worst threats while 
gradually assembling strength. Australia was reinforced 
by the return of a proportion of her own trained troops 
from the Middle East, and at the same time embarked 
upon her own programme of war production, which has 
since made remarkable strides. 

When the year opened, Japan’s crushing blows had 
already been delivered. So powerful had they been, so 
obvious was the enemy’s ascendancy, that to my knowledge 
certain well-informed and objective observers in this country 
had already concluded we should lose Malaya, the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Burma and the Philippines, and had 
actually considered it possible that the chain of disaster 
might be extended still further than has actually proved 
to be the case. It was in December that Japan had struck 
at Pearl Harbour and temporarily paralysed American 
naval strength in the Pacific, had advanced down the 
Malay Peninsula into Northern Perak, had sunk the “ Prince 
of Wales" and ‘“ Repulse,” had established herself in the 
Philippines, and forced the American and Filipino forces 
in Luzon to retire to the Bataan Peninsula. It will be 
admitted that she followed up the felony of the Pearl 
Harbour coup with astonishing skill and efficiency. The 
odds were in her favour, and she made the most of them. 
The manner in which she spread over the Pacific was an 
almost perfect example of combined operations carried 
out with bewildering rapidity, confidence without rashness— 
though rashness was to appear when she met with checks 
at a later stage—and the skilful use of one conquest to 
achieve another. 

With the aid of naval and air supremacy, but also, it 
must be owned, superior leadership, local tactics, and 
energy, she overran Malaya in a lightning campaign and 
seized Singapore by mid-February. It was one of the 
greatest reverses of our history, and far more discreditable 
than that of Yorktown, where we were heavily outnumbered. 
There was no pause preceding the attack on the Netherlands 
East Indies: in fact, the initial 
assault had begun as soon as 
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Burma’s communications with the outside world passed 
through the port, and the tracks connecting the country 
with India were almost useless for military purposes. But, 
in any case, the Japanese were by now in naval control 
of the Indian Ocean, and the terror-stricken dockers and 
other workmen had fled. Extricating themselves with 
great difficulty, the British and Indian forces retired north- 
ward up two parallel roads following the course of two rivers, 
one column up the Irrawaddy, the other up the Sittang, 
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LAST PHASES OF JAPAN’S FOOTHOLD IN PAPUA: A MAP 


OF BUNA AND ENVIRONS, 


Despite desperate Japanese last-hour efforts to recruit their forces 

whom the Australians had hemmed in round a narrow encirclement 

at Buna and Sanananda, on December 16 they had failed. A convoy 

tried to land a relieving force on December 13, off the Kamusi and 

Mambare estuaries, but most of the men were killed in the water or 
on the beaches. (‘The Times” Copyright.) 
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and immobilised the enemy, while India pre- 
pared for a possible attack upon her territories. 
With the return of fine weather, however, the 
Japanese effort hung fire, and towards the end 
of the year it was the reinforced British air 
strength based on India which took the initi- 
ative and severely harassed hostile bases. Mean- 
while the Japanese campaign in the Philippines 
had also been crowned with success. The 
Americans, after repulsing many attacks, 
had been forced to evacuate the Bataan Peninsula, and, 
on May 6, the fortress of Corregidor, in Manila Bay, had 
fallen. The stiff and determined defence had, however, 
contained a strong Japanese force and a quantity of shipping 
which might have been used elsewhere with profit to the 
enemy. 

Japan had already established fresh bases against 
Australia. On January 23 Japanese troops landed at 
Rabaul, at the northern end of New Britain, and also in 
New Ireland, an island further to the east. Heavy air 
attacks on his shipping held the enemy up, prevented for 
some weeks the obviously intended landing in New Guinea, 
and gained invaluable time. It was actually not until 
March 7 that the Japanese got ashore at Lae, having suffered, 
perhaps, the first serious check to their programme. They 
were, however, threatening the west coast of Australia 
also, in this case from Timor. On February 19 they 
carried out a devastating attack on Darwin with 72 bombers, 
smashing up the port, and destroying the shipping in the 
harbour. But Australia was recovering her breath. 
American troops had been landing since early February, 
large numbers of aircraft were arriving, and in mid-March 
the American General MacArthur, who had escaped from 
Bataan, took over the supreme command. The advance 
across New Guinea towards Port Moresby was strongly 
contested, and heavy losses were inflicted upon Japanese 
shipping in various scattered engagements, fought almost 
entirely by the air arm. The future may prove that the 
Japanese had reached high tide, and that the beginning 
of the ebb came with a naval engagement lasting several 
days in the first week of May and known as the Battle of 
the Coral Sea, in which they were worsted with heavy loss, 
though that which they inflicted was not inconsiderable. 
A month later came a still heavier reverse. A powerful 
Japanese fleet made for Midway, but the Americans had 
expected the move, and were awaiting it. In the four-day 
battle, beginning on June 3, the Japanese were defeated, 
and their losses included no fewer than four aircraft-carriers. 
These battles, again, were fought without the opposing 
fleets sighting each other, except, perhaps, at one or two 
odd intervals, and emphasised the importance of the carrier- 
borne aircraft in modern naval war. 

On August 7 the Americans began a counter-offensive 
of a limited nature when their Marines effected a landing 
in the Solomons. A naval engagement which began next 
day ended to the advantage of the Japanese, but the 
Americans went on with their project, secured several of 
the islands completely, and established themselves firmly 
on the most important, that of Guadalcanal. Since then, 
the Japanese have from time to time succeeded in landing 
reinforcements, but only at the cost of great losses in 
transports. In New Guinea, also, they suffered a sharp 
reverse. A daring drive had put them in possession of 
the pass across the Owen Stanley Mountains on Septem- 

ber 9, and they streamed 
forward towards Port Moresby; 








the occupation of the southern 
Philippines and a proportion 
of the Malay Peninsula pro- 
vided the necessary bases, and 
a footing had been established 
in positions such as Borneo 
and Celebes, which would be 
of use in tackling the most 
important and best-defended 
Dutch possession, Java and 
Sumatra. On February 27 a 
naval action took place be- 
tween Japanese naval forces 


and a weak Allied squadron re, WS 
under the Dutch Admiral lan: 
Doorman, In the course of ; 

that day or the next, all the hy Misda: 


Allied ships were sunk, and 
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but the Australians hit back. 


Miles The enemy was driven back 
___50 100 to the northern shore, and at 
Railways ===> the time of writing the 
whole of Papua is, to all 

Roads ; : . 
intents and purposes, in Allied 





hands. 

The above is a very brief 
outline, omitting all detail, 
and even many events of 
some importance. It will, 
however, serve its purpose if 
it makes clear how little has 


\ yet been accomplished in 
- ’ counter-offensive, how much 
Jemines\ Soluk remains to be done. The 


Allies have indeed established 
a strong ascendancy, but they 
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short of raw materials when 








the Indian Ocean, brought 





them a heavy haulin shipping, 
and, when added to the 
conquest of Malaya, placed 
them in control of some of the 
most valuable economic pro- stand. 
ducts of the Asiatic continent. 

The conquest of Burma 
proved a longer task, but from 
the very first its achievement was almost as inevitable. Here, 
again, the Japanese combined sea, land and air power with 
great effect, though for the first time they began to suffer 
very heavy losses in the air. The first contacts between 
our troops and theirs had taken place at the end of 10941 
in the extreme south, where the enemy was using Thailand 
as a base of operations against Malaya and could afford 
to divert a certain number of troops against Burma. By 
February 17 he had at least two divisions in this area and 
had advanced to the Bilin River, which flows southwards 
into the Gulf of Martaban. That obstacle again was quickly 
forced, and by simultaneous pressure from the east and 
landings south of Rangoon, the enemy compelled us to 
evacuate Rangoon by the end of the first week in March. 
heavy disaster, because virtually all 


This was another 


THE LINE OF ROMMEL’'S RETREAT FROM EL AGHEILA TOWARDS TRIPOLI: 


chances of reaching Misurata, let alone Tripoli, 
tanks, to sweep south of the coast road and intercept the enemy, and possibly trap his entire existing army. (" The Times” 


A MAP OF THE 
WHICH MAY OBSTRUCT THE PURSUING EIGHTH ARMY, 


Rommel’s flight westward in the direction of Tripoli, by December 16 had become ragged, with traffic jams, and the R.A.F. were 
smashing piled-up columns, whilst he was not yet half-way to Misurata, 
But his deficiency in tanks, artillery, aeroplane protection, and other supplies, 


the latter being presently joined by a Chinese force sent 
in by way of the Burma Road. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to describe the 
campaign in detail in this article. Suffice it to say that 
the British force under General Alexander retired in good 
order, beating off Japanese attempts to encircle it, and 
on occasion striking back to good purpose. The Japanese, 
however, timed their operations well to anticipate the 
monsoon, and by a final lightning assault broke through 
the Chinese front, closed the Burma Road, and captured 
Mandalay. The British and a certain number of the 
Chinese forces painfully made their way out to the north- 
west across the mountain tracks into Assam, and vet 
another campaign came to an end in defeat, though this 
time not in disgrace. Then the rains descended upon Burma 


TERRAIN, 


where it was thought he might possibly attempt to make a 
including petrol and water, began tc make his 
rapidly less. General Montgomery was reported to have sent out fast columns, including 


she entered the war, is now 
glutted with more than she 
can absorb. She is strong 
enough to be extremely 
formidable should Allied 
forces venture into the areas 
which she’ controls, and 
might inflict a crushing 
reverse upon them if they were to initiate any rash 
operation. She has to a large extent cut off China 
from outside aid. It may be that her resistance will 
prove less stubborn than is anticipated when the pressure 
is put on—that has not yet been tested. Yet it is 
Significant that Mr. Churchill should have considered 
the possibility of the war against Germany coming to 
an end with Japan still unsubdued. These are facts 
which we must bear in mind. On the other hand, 
there is deep satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
Allied nations have staved off the worst dangers, and 
are better prepared to meet new ones, that they 
have gained at least a measure of the initiative. The 
year has certainly ended better in the Pacific than 
appeared possible six months ago. 
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WITH THE FIRST ARMY IN TUNISIA: VARIOUS PHASES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 











MOVING UP TO THE FRONT IN TUNISIA: MULE AND CAMEL TRANSPORT 
PASSING THROUGH THE ROCKY AND BARREN COUNTRY. 








PARACHUTES LITTER THE GROUND AFTER THE CAPTURE OF A TUNISIAN AIRFIELD. 
ALLIED PARATROOPS ASSEMBLING IN THE FOREGROUND. 














PRISONERS CARRY THEIR BADLY HURT UNITS OF A GERMAN AND ITALIAN. MOTOR CONVOY AFTER THEY HAD BEEN SHOT 


GERMANS FIRE ON THEIR OWN WOUNDED : 
UP BY OUR FIGHTER ’PLANES IN TUNISIA. 


COMRADE OUT OF THE AMBULANCE. THE DRIVER WAS KILLED. 











i INTERROGATING PRISONERS CAPTURED IN TUNISIA: MAJOR YARBOROUGH, FRENCH LIAISON 


GUARDED BY FRENCH AND AMERICAN TROOPS, AXIS PRISONERS ARE MARCHED BACK 
TO BASE AT THE END OF A DAY'S FIGHTING. OFFICER WITH ADVANCED U.S. FORCES (BAREHEADED), QUESTIONS TWO GERMAN PRISONERS, 


Successful battles are being fought by the First Army in Tunisia, and although at the | operating at extreme range, but since the battle front has moved back a little, the 
outset the Axis had supremacy in the air, a steady offensive is being maintained | enemy's difficulties have increased, and we have been able to do more bombing than 
on Tunis, Bizerta and other enemy-held positions, with heavy and medium bombers ; the enemy. Our paratroops have done excellent work during this campaign, and a 
and ships in harbour have been set on fire and the port unloading facilities damaged, certain number of Axis prisoners have already been taken. The Tunisian sector has 
whilst British and American air forces are being built up. When the fighting front become the vital theatre of war in North Africa, as, in the last resort, it is there 


was more forward, Allied troops could have little air cover, because our fighters were | that the extent of the German hold on the African coast will be settled. 
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TUNIS, WHICH WITH BIZERTA, COMMANDS THE SICILIAN CHANNEL. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A CONTOUR MAP SHOWING THE CAPITAL OF TUNISIA, ITS APPROACHES, ROADS, HARBOUR AND SURROUNDING TERRAIN 


Tunis, with a large population exceeding 200,000, is, with Bizerta, the key town i i ; 
to the control of the Mediterranean, and even more important than Bizerta tof which = - on a Penge sie ——- ™ umportant serodrome at Aouina, on the 
we give a map on the facing page) in one respect, namely, that its possession would have shown extensive damage = jong severely hammered. R.A.F. sesonnalssences 
Rive us Cape Bon, from whence Sicily is only 60 miles distant. It commands the having been completely destroyed At oa ge ae — pp Mean tate 
Sicilian narrows. German air superiority in Tunisia was transitory owing to better ships, jetties and a fuel babe ae L = hott, eatto East sircraft had destroyed 
aerodrome facilities, and provided convenient advanced bases from which fighters modern Tunis is almost a miniat P eo ye = saat ih gy Sy rcgg d 
could operate against General Anderson's columns. But with the Allies’ preparations centre. The ancient Carthage oa yg — — a wees oo fe 
advancing, both Tunis and Bizerta began to experience heavy and almost continuous built alongside the canal nnd ee Sees: Pants, Se reamed paneer 
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AN AIR-VIEW MAP OF BIZERTA, KEY POINT OF AIR ATTACKS ON SARDINIA AND SICILY. 


is well recognised as the vital key to the 
the entire Mediterranean, and hence the slow but steady advance of 
and his attempt to drive a wedge between 
by both the Allies and the Axis. 


Bizerta's geographical position, with Tunis, 
command of 
General Anderson's First Army upon it, 
the two towns is watched with deep interest 
Bizerta’s importance at present rests less upon her naval docks, which have been 
severely bombed, than upon her contiguity to Sardinia and Sicily, the nests of Axis 
air forces. Cape Spartivento, Sardinia, lies only 125 flying-miles from Bizerta, and 
Marsala, Sicily, 150 miles. Our map, showing the contours and environs of Bizerta, 
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looks from the direction of the old town and port, facing the Mediterranean, south 
wards through the maritime canal and the dredged channel to Lake Bizerta, a piece 
of water 70 square miles in size, where stands the naval arsenal and dockyard. It is 
from this direction that the First Army is advancing, and it is reported that on this 
side the town's defences are not so strong. In Bizerta and Tunis are assembled 
least 40,000 Axis troops, despite heavy transport losses Meanwhile Allied air 
Bizerta and Tunis with ever-increasing ferocity over the 
forces are being steadily squeezed. 


at 
forces are hammering 
narrowing area into which Hitler's 
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ENEMY MERCHANT VESSELS AND WARSHIPS FORM A CURIOUS WATER PATTERN, CAUGHT 
BY A RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT’S CAMERA IN THE IONIAN SEA. 


HERRING-BONE CONVOY : 


| are merchant ships laden with deck cargo and sailing in line abreast. Above 
| them, keeping to the same formation, is a destroyer, protecting their starboard 
| flank, and in the top right-hand corner of the picture, the wake of a torpedo- 

boat cuts a semi-circular track across the main pattern as it takes evasive 


An Allied Middle East aircraft, on reconnaissance patrol over the Ionian Sea, 
this strangely symmetrical herring-bone pattern formed by the 
convoy’s progress off the island of Paxos, 


recording the event for straisgic purposes, simultaneously 
nearest the camera action in anticipation of an attack from the air. 


came across 
wakes and wavelets of an enemy 
and its camera, 
produced this pictorial masterpiece. The three vessels 
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OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA: ALLIED LEADERS AND SCENES OF FIGHTING. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN TUNISIA: SPITFIRE REINFORCEMENTS, WELCOME ARRIVAL AT AN ADVANCED AIRFIELD 
IN ALGERIA TO GIVE ADDITIONAL AERIAL SUPPORT IN THE NOW UNCEASING ATTACKS ON THE AXIS FORCES. 


HESE pictures are amongst the first to be released of the actual operations proceeding in Tunisia, 
where General Anderson, Commanding the First Army, after being hampered by lack of sufficient 

air support in the first instance, is now successfully probing the enemy lines, his main object being to 
drive a wedge between Bizerta and Tunis. The R.A.F. really performed prodigies in their rapid advance 
to service airfields, for General Anderson was ahead of schedule, and to-day we begin to see the result 
in the severe strafing of enemy lines and ports. Especially severe have been the attacks on Tunis, where 
La Goulette, at the entrance to the canal, dredged through the shallow Lake of Tunis, has been largely 
destroyed, and the canal itself partially 
blocked. As Tunis is Hitler's main supply 
base for his armies, the effects may become 


far reaching. TAKEN ON AN 
SIR WILLIAM 




















A NATIVE FRENCH SPAHI CAVALRYMAN, AGAIN OUR ALLY, i COLONEL EDSON RAFF, CHIEF OF THE U.S. PARATROOP FORC 


HAVING HIS MEDALS EXAMINED BY AN AMERICAN MAJOR IN TUNISIA, BEING DECORATED WITH THE LEGION OF 
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WAR: SCENES FROM VARIED SOURCES. 


AN AIR RAID, MALTA’S FRONT-LINE STALWARTS : 


UNLOADING 


TESE CHILDREN TALKING TO SAILORS WHO HAVE BEEN 
BOMBS FOR THE ISLAND’S COUNTER-OFFENSIV 

The fine morale of the adults of Malta under constant air attack is echoed in the children of this George 
Cross Island. They pursue their daily life as before the war, laughing and playing in the very forefront 
of the Mediterranean air war. And Malta is hitting back, with every means in her power, and beating 
the enemy at her own game. The people of Malta have earned their place among the heroes of the world. 
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torpedo-chamber is shown above is one of many which have put in to Alexandria 

recently after successful sorties in the Mediterranean, where they have sent innumerable Axis ships to the 

bottom, helping to cut off ail supplies Rommel’s Army. When a ship puts port af 

Spell at sea, it is not oniv to give the crew a well-earned rest, but to carry out odd 
ship herself as well as replenish all supplies and ammunition 
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THE VICTORIOUS GENERAL OF THE SOUTH: MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO~-A PAINTING BY S. LUPPOV. 
NE, 
Hero and Marshal of the Soviet Union is Timoshenko, commander of the Marshal! Voroshilov as Defence Commissar in October 1940, and he was 
victorious Army of the Don, who, by his timely arrival at the gates of the first Russian General to conduct a successful attack n the German 
Stalingrad, not only raised the siege of the town, but completely surrounded | Army in the war, with his thrust in the centre early this year. Now in the 
the German army in the area Forty-six years old, Timoshenk succeeded j southern sector, his army is steadily advancing 
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ATLANTIC FERRY: NAVIGATING BY THE STARS, MILES ABOVE 


THE NAVIGATOR OPENS THE HATCH AND PLOTS HIS COURSE TO BRITAIN WITH STARS AND SEXTANT. 


The King and Queen, during a recent visit to a terminal station of the R.A.F incidents occurred It was past midnight (G.M.T.) when the bomber, to be 
Ferry Command, climbed aboard a giant American transport ‘plane that had delivered to the R.A.F., took off and set course on the first sector of its 
just flown across the Atlantic Replying to a question by the King, track across the Atlantic. Down below,"’ writes Mr. Adamson, ‘‘ was our 
Major L. Thomas, of the U.S. Army Air Corps, remarked, Sure, they come last sight of winking landing-lights and the glow around the hangars; ahead 
over smoothly enough, Sir.’ One such smooth trip was the occasion for and above, the familiar patterns of the stars shining through occasional breaks 
these two graphic sketches of incidents over the Atlantic, drawn by the in the cloud We climbed steadily, donning our oxygen masks and turning 
navigator, Mr. George W. Adamson In peacetime, Mr. Adamson’s drawings on the gas flow to suit the altitude At first we fixed our position by radio, 
appeared regularly in ‘' Punch,"’ but soon after the declaration of war he but later on we had only the stars to tell us how nearly we were keeping 
joined the R.A.F He was sent to America to complete his training, and to the original flight-plan, based on a first-class weather forecast In the 


made the return trip as navigator of the American bomber in which these drawing on the left, the navigator has clambered slowly aft from his desk 
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OVE THE SEA, IN AN AMERICAN BOMBER DESTINED FOR THE R.AF. 
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THE EVER-ALERT WIRELESS OPERATOR TAKES A MESSAGE FOR THE PILOT FROM THE OBSERVER. 


the chart Some minutes later we enter a new zone of our track, and have 
inform his 


to be 
of its 
as our 
ahead 
breaks 
turning 
y radio, 
keeping 
In the 
desk 


careful of his oxygen tubes and unable to exert himself under these conditions. He 

opens the hatch and stands, rather cramped, in the fuselage Dim forms of to alter course for the next section The navigator'’s task is to 
auxiliary fuel tank, seamarkers and luggage grow gradually from the darkness captain, at the right time, of the right course to steer In the sketch on 
He holds his bubble sextant and records an average ‘sight’ of the elevation the right, the pilot is receiving a 

of a certain star—information which, in conjunction with his books of tables, below, while the wireless operator. busy at his instruments, keeps constantly 
position It is very cold up here, and the stars alert So the night passes- more quickly than usual— and the first pale glow 
the open hatch of dawn beckons from the east But it is some time before the tiny ripples 
miles below, show through the layer of cloud and some time 


chit’ from the observer, who signals from 


helps him to determine his 
peep weakly through a veil of cloud The rush of air past 
is like a giant's hollow breathing One is only a few yards behind the cheery of the Atlantic 
light of the cabin, but one feels very much alone, and fingers sting with the again before England and Home re smiling through the silvery morning 
cold Soon the job is completed—and new information can be plotted on light Another American bor r 1s delivered for service wit! he RAF 
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navigators are taught to ignore the great multitude of stars 
twenty-four, a few of which can always be found in a 
or because th form part of an 
and those of the planets—an 
and their 


DEGREES 
the heavens, the air 


concentrate on 


preceding pages we publish sketches made by the navigator of an 
either because they are very bright 


crossing the Atlantic to Britain, in, one of which and 

he is seen plotting his course by the stars Above, we reproduce drawings second, 
illustrating the simplified star-navigation methods worked out by the R.A.F. easily recognised pattern Their motions, 
is the change of position of star-groups during the course of only an important adjunct—can be predicted and studied a long time ahead 
consideration by the navigator he would positions plotted for future use Thus, the navigators of our bombers and long 
intended to be over Italy This, distance ferry ‘planes, taking the altitudes of the stars from the astro dome, 
find their own position within a few miles at any stage i 


complex problem, can ‘fir 
journey, and are guided straight to their destination In 
ndv Gl Morr 


re-routed the skies Dra 


the tw 
American heavy bomber while 


great 
hour, that unless it were taken into 
1 his squadron over, say, Spain, when he 
together with the thousands of stars visible, presents a 
nowadays solved by simplifying the constellations down to a few orderly groups 
means of new charts of has 


and charting their behaviour on particular routes By 
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NEWTON: HIS BIRTHPLACE AND RELICS. 








"SIR ISAAC NEWTON, THE TERCENTENARY OF WHOSE BIRTH WAS COMMEMORATED ON ~* 
CHRISTMAS DAY, FROM A PORTRAIT BY VAN DER BANK, WHO, IN POPE’S WORDS, 
was ‘“‘A MIND FOREVER VOYAGING THROUGH STRANGE SEAS OF THOUGHT ALONE.” 
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* NEWTON’S HISTORIC PRISM, PU RCHASED BY HIM AT STOURBRIDGE rare 
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“ NEWTON’S REFLECTING TELESCOPE, “MADE WITH HIS OWN HANDS,” AND 
PRESENTED TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY IN 1671. ONLY 6 INS. LONG, IT MAGNI 
FIED 38 TIMES. (INSET) DIAGRAM OF THE REFLECTING AND VIEWING SYSTEM 
On Christmas Day, 300 years ago, Isaac Newton was born in the greystone Manor 
House of Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, Lincolnshire, in whose garden to-day flourishes 
a descendant of the immortal apple-tree from which a falling apple first indicated 


to his contemplative mind the principle of gravitation, that great basic system of the 


Universe, as he confided to the antiquary Stukeley. This great natural philosopher 
and mathematician, in 1665, while yet at Cambridge, discovered the binomial theorem. 
and a little later the elements of the differential calculus. His greatest work, the 
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Principia,’ was published in 1687; in 1703 he was elected President of the Ro yal 


Society, an honour he held until his death, in 1727, aged eighty-five. To commemorate 
the tercentenary of this greatest of natural philosophers, the R yal Society is acquiring 
Newton's birthplace (with the financial aid of the Pilgrim Trust) His glass prism 
led to his discovery of the refrangability of the solar rays, and thus induced him to 
make, “with his own hands,” his reflecting telescope, 64 ins. long reflecting a 
| concave mirror on to a plain metallic speculum, which magnified the object 


from 


8 times 
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_ sought new strains of wild potatoes competent to resist 
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THE REALM OF THE POTATO. 


HE world potato crop for one year is of greater value than all the treasure of gold 
and silver squeezed out of the Incas in thirty years of Spanish rule. Such is the 
magnitude of the realm conquered by the humble potato, the tiny mouse that was con- 
ceived by the mighty Andes. The phrase is that of Dr. Radcliffe Salaman, F.R.S., who 
has traced the pedigree of the potato as far as it can be delineated to its earliest culti- 
vation in different parts of South America 2000 years ago. Solanum is its species, of which 
it claims thirteen to fifteen varieties of the tuber-bearing kind, and our common domestic 
potato is Solanum tuberosym. It was derived from Chile at the end of the sixteenth 
century. There were two areas where the potato developed its variability in those remote 
times and places, one on the high plateau of the Andes overlooking Bolivia and Peru, the 
other on the island of Chilce and the neighbouring mainland of Chile. One of these, lying 
600 miles from the Equator in the high altitude of the Cordilleras, has short days, poor 
soil and a scanty rainfall, and it is here that Solanum andigenum and its wild examples 
grew and grows. But our domestic potato, and that which is encouraged in Europe, 
came from temperate Chile, with its long days, 
rich soil and excessive rains. Its story and the 
proof of its early cultivation is told in the 
ancient pottery salved from these areas, but 
more specifically in the Chimu pottery, where 
the potato’s image is elevated almost to the 
level of that of an idol (or that of a sacrifice 
to one). 

While South America had a great variety of 
wild potatoes, they were cultivated nowhere in 
Central or North America before Columbus. 
Mexico was a centre of differentiation and dis- 
persal, and after the Spanish Conquest imported 
the potato from Peru and Bolivia, seeking and 
finding in it a staple food. It was discovered 
and noted by the Spaniards Castellanos and 
Cieza about the time Henry the Eighth was 
taking steps to divorce Catherine of Aragon, 
but Cieza described the rather scrubby potatoes, 
of Andean cultivation, as truffles. The earliest 
notification of their import into Spain is found 
at the Hospital de la Sangre at Seville, the date 
being about 1576 or earlier : and that, at any 
rate, seers to dispose of our patriotic claims 
that Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the tuber into Europe 
about ten years later than that. Raleigh never went to 
Virginia, so could not have brought either tobacco or 
potatoes from that favoured spot: but Dr. Salaman is 
disinclined to treat the stories of Drake, Hawkins and 
Raleigh as fairy-tales. Drake was off the coast of Chile 
in 1577: he may have given seeds to Hawkins ; and it is 
certain that they were being cultivated by Raleigh or 
Croker at Youghal, in Ireland, in 1586. So much for the 
past and the potato, about which it need only be said 
further that Spanish importations were the fruit of 
Peru, Ecuador or Colombia, rather than of Chile. 

It is thereabouts that expeditions of recent years have 
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the diseases which attack the potato cultivated in Europe. 
The first of these expeditions was that of Russia, whose 
investigators, Vavilov and Bukarov, have raised the 
science of the potato to a new level ; and they have been 
followed in turn by those of Germany, the United States, 
Sweden and Great Britain. An area continually explored 
is where the Andean range, south of the Equator, splits, 
and in the vast plateau lie at 12,500 ft. the Lakes Titicaca 
and Poopo. The larger is 100 miles long and 40 miles 
wide, and on its Capachin peninsula potato fields flourish 
side by side with the barley the Spaniards introduced. 
In and about this region and elsewhere, from 40 degrees 
south to the Tropic of Cancer, from sea-level to the snow- 
line of the high Andes, species and varieties unknown have 
been brought, examined and cultivated. They comprise 
potatoes for the Tropics ; potatoes that can be successfully 
grown at the Soviet Polar Research Station far 
north of the Arctic Circle ; potatoes as rich in 
protein and starch as Lord Woolton could desire ; 
potatoes with natural powers of resistance to 
leaf-roll, or Mosaic diseases ; some proof against 
wart disease, and not a few against potato blight. 
For two centuries the potato flourished in 
Europe without a whisper of these afflictions. 
There was no degeneration of the potato before 
1770 ; but after that it grew to such proportions 
and so rapidly that ten years later many English 
and Irish farmers had to abandon potato-growing 
and prayers against the blight were offered in 
*he churches. It was spoken of as the “ murrain,” 
and was at its worst in Ireland in that tragic 
year of the potato famine which spelt a new 
parting of the ways between the poor Irish and 
Great Britain, One voice was raised to declare 
its cause. The Rev. M. J. Berkely insisted, 
against a good deal of that kind of opposition 
that can be described as sagacity on a false scent, 
that the origin of the murrain was infestation 
by a fungus, Botrytis infestans ; but why it came, 
and whence, were problems unresolved for 
150 years ; and only in the last twenty have they 
become known, One step forward was taken by 
an expedition to Ecuador which, having found 
that there were two strains of the fungus, dis- 
covered a wild potato that somehow had acquired immunity from both. By crossing it with 
other potatoes, they produced one that thrives free from blight on the shores of the Baltic. 
The rise of the fungus as an agent provocateur in disease of vegetable life has been 
marked in recent years: but something more was needed to explain how it acts. That 
explanation has been found in research at Rothamsted and Cambridge. The degeneration 
is the result of the potato plant's infection by a virus, a plant poison. The infection is handed 
on by the potato tubers, rarely by the seeds. It has been known for some time that 
certified potato seeds from Ireland and Scotland produce potatoes free from degeneration, 
and practical effect has been given to this knowledge by a yearly importation of 300,000 tons 
of certified seeds into England. Crops are periodically examined, diseased potatoes 
removed, and certificates of health conferred. Mr, F.C. Bawden, of Rothamsted, in a paper 
now awaiting publication, has set out the mechanism of infection. Some twenty viruses 
have now been described, and most of the damage which is made evident in the familiar 
leaf roll of the plant can be ascribed to two of them. The insects classed as aphids, are the 
culprits that carry infection of two kinds. The slow-moving, wingless aphids are the trans 
mitters of leaf-roll; the winged migrants for an infection of another kind. E. S. Grew 
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AN INDIAN HOME ON THE CAPACHIN PENINSULA OF LAKE TITICACA (ABOUT 12,500 FT. 
SHOWING POTATO FIELDS AND STOOKS OF BARLEY. 


BY 


(Photograph by Courtesy of the Royal Geographical Society and the Percy Sladen Expeditions.) 





A VERY EARLY CHIMU ANTHROPOID POT FROM TRUJILLO, PERU. time,”’ 

THE FRONT VIEW IS OF A HUMAN POTATO FACE, WITH POTATO EYES 

AND A MOUTH WITH TEETH FOR POTATO BUDS. 
HEAD IS ORNAMENTED WITH POTATO EYES. 

(Photograph by Courtesy of the Royal Horticultural Society.) 





(LEFT.) A LATE CHIMU POT REPRESENTING TWO POTATO TUBERS. 
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CHRISTMAS ITEMS: A CARDINAL'S EGERIA ; APOCALYPSE. 


HRISTMAS is an obvious occasion for reading about Christianity and the Bible. On 
grounds of personal renown, I think, priority must be given to “ LETTERS OF 
HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN TO Lapy HERBERT OF LEA.” 1867 to 1903. Edited by 
Shane Leslie from the MSS. at Courtfield, with Introduction by J. Brodrick, S.J., and 
Frontispiece Portrait (Burns Oates; 18s.). These letters record a mutual devotion, entirely 
spiritual, with no element of mundane love. The Cardinal (who had not attained that 
eminence when he first met Lady Herbert) was the younger by ten years. She became 
his confidante in religion and his co-adjutrix (his own word) in good works, especially the 
Missionary College he founded at Mill Hill, where their graves now lie near together, and 
later the building of Westminster Cathedral. They wrote to each other constantly, about 
Church matters, and public or family affairs, especially when either was travelling abroad, 
as, for instance, when he visited Rome, Spain, or the United States. Unfortunately, only 
one side of the correspondence survives, for the Cardinal apparently~burnt all her letters, 
while she treasured every scrap of his writing. The introductory essays are largely bio- 
graphical, and there are useful footnotes, but 
no index. * Lady Herbert,’ we read, ‘* was 
the beautiful widow of Sidney Herbert, 
Minister for War during the Crimean Cam- 
paign. She was the friend and benefactress 
of Florence Nightingale.” Two of her sons 
became Earls of Pembroke. 

The Anglican Communion is “ richly 
shrined " pictorially, while its history, organisa- 
tion and work are outlined with authority, in 
‘THe EnG isu Cuurcn.” By the Bishop of 
Chichester, Dr. G. A. K. Bell. With 8 Colour- 
plates and 20 black-and-white Illustrations 
(Collins; 4s. 6d.).. This admirable volume 
belongs to the “ Britain in Pictures ”’ series. 
Among the illustrations is an interesting and 
unfamiliar portrait of Newman as a young 
Oxford man, and another shows all that 
Nazi bombers have left of St. Bride’s Church, 
Fleet Street. 

Clerical autobiography at its best and 
brightest is provided in ‘* Pastor’S PRoGREss.” 
By Arthur W. Hopkinson (Michael Joseph ; 
tos. 6d.). The author eclipses that village 
divine who was “ passing rich on forty pounds a year,” 
for, rather than be a “ retired clergyman,” he preferred 
an assistant curacy at an annual stipend of £10, as afford- 
ing him official status “‘ under authority.”” Unlike most 
curates, however, he could chdose, not only his cure, but 
his rector. The selected locality was Wareham, in Dorset, 
yet his reference~ to the topography of the Wessex novels 
omit Egdon Heath in ** The Return of the Native.”” For 
him, with his admiration for Lawrence of Arabia, -the 
Hardy country became even more the Lawrence country. 
I like especially the author’s chapter on his Oxford days, 
when he “‘ took a First in friendship,” enjovea ** Maud ” 
and ** In Memoriam,” traced the footsteps of the Scholar 
Gipsy, and went on a reading-party of two to Boscastle, 
with hilarious results rather reminiscent of Hawker’s 
“Ride from Bude to Bos,” I like everything about 
Mr. Hopkinson’s book, in fact, except its inverted 
chronology. 

A daringly original study in Biblical interpretation, 
recommended by the Book Society, is entitled ‘** THE 
Book oF REVELATION Is History.”’ By H. S. Bellamy, 
author of “ Moons, Myths, and Man” (Faber; Ss. 6d.). 
Hitherto the Apocalypse has been generally regarded as 
prophetic. Briefly, the author contends that it embodies 
dim traditions, from “ the dark backward and abysm of 
about vast terrestrial cataclysms thousands of 
years ago, when the Earth's original satellite broke up, 
and later the Moon took its place. Recalling, perhaps, 
another Mr. Bellamy’s ** Looking Backward,” the author 
turns to the past rather than the future for elucidating 
those tremendous visions evoked by John of 
Patmos. 

Pacifism is the basic motive in ‘‘ Curistoc- 
racy.” By John Middleton Murry (Andrew 
Dakers ; 6s.).. Mr. Murry believes there is more 
of the Christian spirit in Britain than elsewhere, 
and looks forward to its dominance in the post- 
war world. ‘ This book,” he says, “ outlines a 
policy possible here and now."” Again: * The 
German armies have a creed ; the Russian armies 
have a creed : crude, violent creeds, it may be, 
but at least belonging to the new age. Who 
dares to give the British Army a creed? ... 
Somehow or other, the mind of the army, which 
is the mind of the nation, has to be fixed upon 
creative peace. If we shirk that necessity, we are 
merely storing up in the army the instrument 
of a vast social disruption: a huge time- 
bomb.” 

Whether we produced better writers before or 
after the Reformation is a debatable question 
implicit in ** CATHOLICISM AND ENGLIsH LiTERA- 
ture.” By Edward Hutton (Muller; 8s. 6d.). 
Most literary folk, | fancy, would plump for the 
post-Reformation period. Mr. Hutton’s book is 
not altogether free from odium theologicum. 
Denying that Shakespeare belongs to the Protes- 
tant centuries, he says: ** Nothing could be 
than Shakespeare’s Plays. It is in Spenser 
he has the vague smugness of that 
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(RIGHT.) A POT 
REPRESENTING A POTATO TUBER, 
(Photograph by Courtesy of the Royal Horticultural Society.) 


further from Anglicanism, for instance, 
we discern something Anglican in_ spirit ; 
State-Established religion.’”’ 

Less personal and biographical in matter, while in manner more abstract and philo- 
sophical, is ** CatHotic Art AND Cu_ture.” By E. I. Watkin (Burns Oates ; 9s.). Here 
is discussed the growth of Christian painting, sculpture, music and thought after the Church 
displaced the “ idolatrous polytheism " of classical Greece and Rome. Considering the 
future, Mr. Watkin writes : ** The abiding and immutable truth of metaphysics and revealed 
religion must be reclad in new garments. Applied science must be redeemed from 
the service of Mammon and Mars to the service of Christ.” 

From a Congregational Minister, one of the younger Protestant theologians, comes 
‘Tue Nature or Carnouicity.” By Daniel T. Jenkins (Faber; 5s.). The writer’s 
definition of *‘ Catholicity " cannot be concisely summarised, for the whole book is an 
exposition of its meaning. One point will surely win general approval. * If [this book 
helps to remove the miserable and enervating divisions which now force us into unreal 
separation the author will be well rewarded.” Crharces E. Bytes 
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THE USE OF CARRIER-PIGEONS IN DESERT WARFARE. 
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CARRIER-PIGEONS IN THEIR LOFT IN THE DESERT: AT THE TOP 
CAN BE SEEN ONE OF THE RETURNING BIRDS ABOUT TO ENTER. 


~~ TWO PIGEONS ALIGHTING ON THEIR LOFT AT HEADQUARTERS 
% ~ THFY WILL FIND THEIR WAY IN THROUGH THE SLITS IN THE ROOF. 
® 



































‘ CRUSADER” (LEFT) AND “ THE BLUE”: THE TWO A PIGEON IS RELEASED: WHEREVER IT IS, IT WILI THE METAL CONTAINER, HOLDING THE MESSAGE, 
PIGEONS WHO CARRIED THE FIRST BATTLE PICTURES CIRCLE ROUND ONCE OR TWICE, THEN MAKE OFF IS REMOVED FROM THE BIRD'S LEG ON ITS RETURN 
IN THE WESTERN DESERT. UNERRINGLY FOR HOME. TO HEADQUARTERS. 
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THE MESSAGE ABOUT TO BE FIXED TO THE PIGEON’S LEG BEFORE RELEASING i THE ARRIVAL BACK AT HEADQUARTERS: A PIGEON, WITH A MESSAGE ATTACHE! 
IT FROM SOMEWHERE FAR OUT IN THE DESERT. : TO ITS LEG, ENTERS ITS HOME LOFT. 
The Royal Corps of Signals is using carrier-pigeons in the Western Desert as a once or twice round the spot before making off unerringly in the direction of 


their home loft. The messages, contained in small metal tubes, are attached 


valuable alternative method of communication when telephone wires are cut and 
to the pigeons’ leg, and in no way hamper their flight. This alternative means 


it is impossible to use wireless. The birds are all handled by picked men, who 


were pigeon fanciers in civil life. They take them out into the desert in baskets, of signalling has been extensively used in the recent battles in Libya and has 
carried in trucks or other vehicles, and release them from the forward areas proved very successful. The bLirds seem to be able to fly in almost any weather, 
to carry messages back to headquarters. The birds, when released, always circle | and on the whole very few are lost 
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THE “LOST” FORT OF SANTA APOLONIA, LISBON—FOUND IN A GARDEN. 
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is part of the seventeenth-century defences of +s 
Lisbon. It is one of a series of thirty-six forts 
which were to form the defence system of 
Lisbon as planned by the engineers Gilot, 
Degard and Cosmander in 1651, in accordance 
with the decree of King John IV. of Portugal, 
dated October 27, 1651, and were to be built 
under the direction of the Marquis of Marialva. 
In 1656 Count Schomberg, in agreement with 


the Dutchman Gilot, reduced the extent of 
(Continued below. 


trellis-work on one part of the wall is obvi- 
ously an addition, put there for the safety of 
the residents, and the seats on the parapet 
were certainly not part of the original design. 
The history of the Portuguese nation can 
be divided into eight periods, starting 
between 1095 and 1279, when a Portuguese 
kingdom was established and extended until it 
reached its present continental limits. Between 


1279 and 1415 the monarchy was gradually 
[Continued below. 
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THE MAIN WALL OF THE FORT: THE TRELLISED PART 
WAS ADDED FOR SAFETY. 
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AN ARCHED GATEWAY, FACING APPROXIMATELY NORTH- 
EAST, OF THE “LOST” FORT OF SANTA APOLONIA. 





ANOTHER ARCHED GATEWAY, FACING APPROXIMATELY 
SOUTH-EAST. IT IS IN A PERFECT STATE OF REPAIR. 











SENTRY-BOX PERCHED AT THE TOP OF THE 
SOUTHERN ANGLE OF THE WALL. 
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AN EXACTLY SIMILAR SENTRY-BOX STANDS AT THE 
NORTHERN ANGLE OF THE HIGH WALL. ; 


THE MAIN WALL RUNNING NORTH TO SOUTH. NOTE 
THE SENTRY-BOXES AT BOTH CORNERS. 








the defences to include only sixteen bulwarks, but by 
that time the forts of Sacramento and Santa Apolonia 
were already completed. After the War of Succes- 
sion at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
fort, in whose construction the Municipality of Lisbon 
was largely concerned, was used as a refuse dump. For a 
great number of years it was “ lost,’’ and only this year 
has it been ‘ discovered,"’ or, more properly, identified, 


consolidated. In 1415 began a period of crusades and dis- 
coveries, and from 1499-1580 Portugal acquired a huge 
empire. From 1581-1640, the “ Sixty Years’ Captivity,” 
Spanish kings ruled over Portugal, but in 1640 the Duke 
of Braganza was crowned as John IV. and the Portuguese 
monarchy was restored. Between 1755 and 1826 the reforms 
of Pombal and the Peninsular War prepared the country 
for a change from absolutism to constitutional monarchy, 


by Sr. Pastor de Macedo, a Portuguese archeologist, whilst \ and in 1826 the era of constitutional government began. 
visiting the house of an Englishman, Mr. Hall, in whose THE PARAPET OF THE WALL: THE SEATS IN THE It was during the sixth period—1640-1755—that the above 
garden the fort stands. It is in an excellent state of repair, CRENELLATION ARE A MODERN ADDITION, fort was built, and at that time the Portuguese armies 
although now incomplete and with. certain alterations . waar mainly successful against Spain 


(Continued above, right. . eee ves ee 
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TUDYING the stars for the purposes of 
navigation, I thought, not for the first time, 
how queer, unworthy and inept were most of 
their names. I thought also that if their naming 
were better done we might more easily learn 
more about them; and we all ought to know 
more about this splendid spectacle than we do. 
And this is a “ practical’? matter. The young airman, I am 
told, who uses the stars a lot, is often bothered by their names. 
I am shocked to find how little the average seaman knows 
of the stars: for the average seaman, any day, may find 
himself in charge of an open boat. So, sent to bed with 
a bad foot, I tackled the enormous and impertinent task 
of naming the stars anew. I found it extremely instruc- 
tive. I started from scratch, or very nearly ; that is, like 
most of us, I could name and find one or two constellations, 
and two or three stars, with hick. But I can now claim 
proudly that I have in my mind a clear map of the whole 
heavens ; and what is more, that my renaming enables 
me, and will enable you, the airman or the seaman, to 
find the way from constellation to constellation, and from 
star to star, not by painful feats of memory or calculation, 
but by simple processes of thought and association. 

But what, you may say, is wrong with the old names 
which have served the stars so long? The constellations— 
or groups of stars—have Latin names : Perseus, Andromeda, 
Leo (the Lion), Taurus (the Bull), Scorpio (the Scorpion), 
Virgo (the Virgin), and so on. These are pleasant enough 
and easy to pronounce ; but they are not much help 
to the student, because it is very rarely that he can 
see in any group of stars the particular shape which 
is supposed to have given it its name ; and the ex- 
perts are often hard put to it to explain and justify 
the ancient fancies. Andromeda looks no more like 
a maiden in distress than Perseus, though she is 
attached to a square of stars called the Flying Horse. 
It is not even easy to see the Lion in Leo, especially 
if you are told, quite truly, that one end of the 
Lion is exactly like a sickle. The Great Bear—or 
rather, the seven chief stars which most of us 
know—is not like a bear, but like a plough or a 
saucepan (and indeed the Americans flippantly but 
sensibly call it The Dipper). Libra is quite like a 
pair of scales, but then there are numerous other 
groups which are equally like scales. Scorpio is a 
good enough scorpion, but he, Corona and the 
Southern Cross are about the only constellations 
whose name and appearance make a satisfactory 
fit at the first discovery. Hercules, we are told, 
resembles a lily. 

The names of the single stars, with a few 
exceptions, are ancient Arabic: and to these there 
is every sort of objection. They are often most 
difficult for the poor Northerner to pronounce : 
Dubhe, Fomalhaut, Ras Alhague, Betelgeuse, 
Scheat, Wezat, Wezen, Algeiba, Nair al Zaurak. 
They are difficult to remember, because so many 
are so much alike: Al Gjebbar, Al Chiba, 
Algeiba, Algenib, Agena, Alhena, Achernar, Acamar, 
Mirfak, Mirach, Markab, Alphacca, Alphard, Alpheratz, 
Algoreb. And although the sound is very often 
impressive enough, the meaning is nearly always dis- 
appointing, and indeed lacking in the dignity which we 
owe to the stars. Arided means “the Hen’s Beak,” 
and Albireo ‘‘ the Hen’s Tail,” and Diphda ‘ the Second 
Frog,’”’ and Enif ‘the Nose,’’ and Fomalhaut (one of 
the finest stars) ‘“‘ the Fish’s Mouth.” 

Take the famous seven stars of the Great Bear, or 
Plough, which circle for ever about the Pole Star and never 
for a single night desert the British skies. Their present 
names are Dubhe (the Bear), Merak (the Loin of the Bear), 
Phecda (the Thigh), Alioth, Al Hawar, Mizar (a Girdle), 
and Benetnasch (the Chief of the Mourners). Betelgeuse, 
the finest light in Orion, the noblest constellation of them 
all, means “the Armpit of the Central Qne,”’ and is 
pronounced by most “ Beetlejuice.” 

Now I wish that the astronomers would come together 
and say, ‘‘ Let us have done with all this unworthy stuff. 
There is not much more that we can do in this mad war, 
though our skill and studies are guiding the ships, the air- 
craft and the soldiers every night. We honour the work 
of the Arab and the Roman who went before us, but these 
old names are hindering the spread of knowledge and 
hiding the glory of the stars. They are perhaps the most 
stupendous work of God, and it is not fitting that they should 
be named after the beaks of hens, the claws of scorpions 
or the mouths of fish. How can we expect the young and 
ignorant to study the stars with proper eagerness and rever- 
ence if they are so called ? We could very well describe 
the stars by nothing but alphabetical and arithmetical 
signs, but if we are going to relate them by names to the 
things of this planet, those things should not be the limbs 
of animals but the mind and spirit of man, which are a 
work of God more wonderful still. While others labour for 
a Better World we will do what we can by planning a 
Better Sky.” 

And now I suggest, with all proper humility and apology, 
the kind of way in which the job might be done. Take, 
for example, Orion, the finest constellation, the favourite 
of the sailor, who, like the sailor, is not always with us in 
these islands, but sinks beyond the horizon in May and 
returns in November to delight us. Suppose that Orion 
be named The Sailor and the great star Betelgeuse be 
christened Nelson and Rigel Drake, Bellatrix Hawkins, 
Saiph Magellan, and the three stars of the Belt be called 
Cook, Columbus and Cabot, and the sword star Vasco da 
Gama. Then indeed will that constellation have a meaning 
for the mariner*; and the children, being told that those 
two bright stars are Nelson and Drake—not Betelgeuse 
and Rigel—will be eager to know more, for their minds 
will touch the good deeds of man as well as the great works 
of Heaven. 

Now let us go up the sky a little—that is, to the north 
ward, to the Great Bear, Plough or Dipper. These seven 
stars, and their smaller companions, circle always about 
the Pole, and, but for the clouds, hills or houses, are never 
out of sight in England. This constellation I boldly name 
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A BETTER SKY; OR, NAME THIS STAR. 


By A. P. HERBERT. 


Great Britain, and to each single star we sist give the 
name of some great Briton. It is not for me to make the 
choice, but to start the bidding I put down here: Dubhe, 
Shakespeare ; Merak, Caxton (the pointers to the Pole 
Star); Megrez, Pitt; Phecda, Johnson; Alioth, Wren; 
Mizar, Reynolds; and Benetnasch, Handel. Any Briton 
can make his own choice, and it is perhaps a more profitable 
exercise than the cross-word puzzle. But do not be too 
angry with me till you have seen what provision I have 
made for other Britons elsewhere. Burns, for example, 
is in The Poets, and Wellington has a fine star in The 
Soldier. 

And do not fear that the Better Sky is narrowly and 
offensively British. Look across the sky to the other side 
of the Pole Star—which, by the way, I name the Star of 
Liberty. That large celestial W is the celebrated Cassiopeia, 
and Cassiopeia I give to the United States of America. 
Again, I shall graciously permit the Americans to have 
some say in the naming of the single stars, but I have put 
down Lincoln (Claph), Washington (Schedar), Jefferson, 
Grant and Roosevelt and a smaller one for Paul Jones. 





THE NEBULA IN PEGASUS, A WELL-KNOWN EXAMPLE OF THE RING 





THE SPIRAL NEBULA IN URSA MAJOR, OR THE GREAT BEAR. 
These two fine examples of the ring type of nebula and the spiral type 


are from Mr. Gerald Beavis’s work “ The Romance of the Heavens,’ 
published by Sampson Low and Co. Much doubt has been thrown upon 
the ring type, and the best authorities regard them merely as spiral 
nebula of which we happen to get a foreshortened view. Generally 
speaking, these nebvla#, masses of diffused shining matter scattered here 
and there through the depths of space are regarded by astronomers as 
suns in process of formation Many, however, die out almost as 
soon as they flare into activity, and a certain school of meteorology 
regards them rather as comets. Spiral nebul# are white in colour 
(whereas other kinds have a greenish tinge), and are by far the most 
numerous. Professor Keeler estimated that there were at least 120,000 
of such spirals within reach of the Crossley reflector of Lick Observatory 
Mr. A. P. Herbert, in his suggested renaming of the constellations 
in his article on this page, has not included nebule in his list 


Photographs by Mount Wilson Observatory 


A straight line from Lineoln through the Star of Liberty 
leads you to Pitt (y) in Great Britain. 

You begin to “ see the idea"? Now, in a great ring 
round the Star of Liberty, I set the United Nations, or 
most of them ; and, wherever possible, I have chosen stars 
which will be visible always not only to us but to the country 
in question. China takes Cygnus, and Deneb, the bright 
star, is Chiang Kai-shek. Britain has the Bear, and Russia, 
fitly, takes the Lion (Leo). One end of Leo, as I have 
remarked, is a perfect sickle and the other end is much 


=) 


bam 


more like a hammer than any part of a Lion. 
Regulus is Lenin, Denebola Stalin, with Tolstoy 
and Timoshenko near him; and there is*room 
still for such names as Sevastopol and Smolensk 
and Stalingrad. Greece, though she is but a little 
nation, deserves the best we can give her, and 
she shall have the brilliant Arcturus for Athens, 
and the rest of Bootes for Socrates and Sophocles, Plato, 
Pheidias and Thermopyle. Next to her is Holland (Corona 
Borealis), with the bright star, Alphacea, for Amsterdam 
or what you will. Prague, Warsaw, Belgrade, Brussels, 
all the captive capitals, have a place somewhere between 
Paris and Athens in an oblong constellation called Europe 
Regained ; and since I think of her as a captive capital too, 
I give Rome a place nof far from Athens (Cor Caroli in 
Canes Venatici). 

And now, hemmed in between the United Nations and 
the Star of Liberty, grievously and properly ‘ encircled,” 
there is left Draco, the squirming snake, and that is to be 
The Tyrants, with small stars for Attila and Hitler, and 
one or two more. The Northern Ring is completed by 
The Statesman’s illustrious semi-circle : Pericles, Augustus, 
Elizabeth, Cromwell and others. 

In the middle heavens I bring together the great names 
and characters of the past in every country, grouped accord- 
ing to their honourable callings. To the right of the Star 
Chart—that is, to the westward—are the Men of Action; 
to the left the Men of Mind. Between the Sailor and the 
Statesman is The Traveller, to make which 1 have 
had to mutilate four or five constellations ; bui my 
arrangement is no more arbitrary than the old one, 
and easier, I claim, to remember. Left of The 
Traveller is The Soldier, a pyramid built round 
Gemini (the Twins), and having Castor (Welling- 
ton) and Pollux (Napoleon) for apex. 

To the right is The Airman. For him I have 
taken Andromeda and Pegasus, which were some- 
what absurdly merged already. The Pioneers, 
Wright, Blériot, Santos Dumont, lead us down the 
line of Andromeda to the great Square of Pegasus. 
For these famous four I suggest Spitfire, Stirling, 
Clipper and Catalina. (The present names are 
Alpheratz, ** Head of the Woman in Chains ”’ ; Scheat, 
** The Horse’s Shoulder ”’ ; El Markab, ‘The Saddle,” 
Algenib, ‘‘ The Wing.’’ There is a little corner of 
stars near Stirling for Finucane, for Cane or Ball, or 
what young hero you will, and I propose to give 
the outlying Enif to that bold  adventuress, 
Johnson (Amy). 

To The Heroes I have given the shapeless but 
impressive constellation of Argo in the south, not far 
from the Southern Cross. Argo contains Canopus, the 
brightest star in the sky, with four other fine stars 
and a cloud of lesser flames. The Heroes are shining 
figures of history and fable for whom I could find 
no room, or no fit place, in The Statesman or 
TYPE. The Soldier. 

And now for The Men of Mind. Take a line 

from Attila to Paris and continue it southward. 

You will come to Aquila (that was)’ with the bright star, 

Altair, and the lesser Alshain and Tarazed on either side of it. 

That is The Music Maker; and the row of three are 

Beethoven, Bach and Brahms. To the right of The Music 
Maker, lower on the chart, you will see The Poet. 

Now take a line from Paris through Homer and follow 
it a long way south, till it brings you to Scorpio—The 
Painter. To the left, between The Painter and The Music 
Maker, lies Sagittarius, the Story-teller, and I wish that 
his stars were all as bright as his names. Left again we 
come to Science, a fitly mathematical formation constructed 
from untidy Capricornus and Aquarius. 

But the chart must tell the rest of the tale for itself. 
Am I wrong in thinking that for the student and the 
teacher, and, indeed, the expert astronomer, we should, 
on the whole, lend new life and interest to the language of 
the stars? We should, after all, be doing no more than 
the Ancients did who put their own favourite figures in 
the skies. A thousand years from now the star-gazer may 
make as little of Scott or Spitfire as I can make to-day of 
Phact, Scheat or Ras al Hague. But then, the people of 
that day can name the stars again. 

About the details, the choice of names for the seven 
Great Britons, or the thirteen poets worthy to have a star, 
anybody’s bet is as good as mine; and I shall not argue 
much. Indeed, I hope that everyone will argue the point, 
not with me only but with each other. For, as I have found, 
this is a good way to learn not only about the stars of 
Heaven but the story of the Earth. In the ordinary way, 
if someone says to you, “ Who are the thirteen best poets 
of all time ?”’, you will say, ** Don’t be an ass! ’’—and 
rightly. But if you are allotted thirteen of the heavenly 
bodies and are told that to these, and no more, you may 
attach the names of thirteen poets, the problem becomes, 
believe me, both stimulating and instructive. You think 
in the end of many names you had forgotten. 

As for learning the stars, there is almost nothing in 
the present arrangement to help the beginner. Here and 
there a feeble attempt ,is made-—-Perseus is next to 
Andromeda, and Cetus, the sea monster, is not far away 
But there is no reason known to me, or obvious to anyone 
else, why Hercules should be next to Lyra, an instrument 
he seldom used, and Ophiuchus (the Snake Bearer) on the 
right of Aquila (the Eagle) But under the New Order 
you will know that a certain large section of the sky is 
occupied by The Men of Mind, and if you recognise the trio, 
Beethoven, Bach and Brahms, you will say, “ Ah, then 
that star to the right must be one of the Poets—-and the 
two stars below them must be Story-Tellers or Painters.” 

About the purely astronomical details and questions 
how far, for example, it is practical to reshape somé of the 
old constellations and expect the student to learn the new 
ones ; and how many, and which, stars are worthy to bear 
names—we must, of course, respectfully consult and be 
advised by the experts, the astronomers. But upon the 
general principle that the stars of Heaven deserve at this 
date to receive new and better names I present my case 
with confidence to the jury A. P. Herpert 
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A CHART OF THE HEAVENS CONTAINING A. P. HERBERT'S PROPOSAL TO ASTRONOMERS FOR A 


Mr. A. P. Herbert, the Senior Member of Parliament for Oxford University, and | an association of modern ideas. He explains his system clearly with what he 
widely known as an incorrigible jester, has taken upon himself, in his own words, regards as appropriate renamings, although he is catholic in his nomenclature, 

the enormous and impertinent task'’ of renaming all the constellations and and remarks, as to these, “anybody's bet is as good as mine."’ Hence, he 
principal stars of the heavens. In his article on the preceding page he says renames the Great Bear (Ursa Major) Great Britain, because ‘‘ the famous seven 
that he was sent to bed with a bad foot, and having studied the stars for Stars never for a night desert the British skies," which is at least a logical 


the purposes of navigation, he had considered, not for the first time, ‘‘ how argument. How the astronomers—known as the most conservative of scientists 

queer, unworthy and inept were most of their names.'' Airmen and seamen, will view Mr. Herberi's revolutionary suggestions is another matter. Some will 
he opines, find difficulty with old, and to them meaningless, -rtiquated names, probably shudder at the thought of Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, with 
and he has been tempted accordingly to revolutionise the siarry clusters by his legion of tradition, being renamed Smuts, or Vega, Paris, or the Southern 
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RENAMING OF THE CONSTELLATIONS ON A MODERNISED SYSTEM, AS DESCRIBED IN HIS ARTICLE. 
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Leo, Ursa Major, Hercules, etc. He could 
and so on, but we may recall that, 
French astronomer, the Arab savant, 
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would come together and say, “Let us have done with all 
While others labour for a Better World we will do what 
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AND TO-DAY. 











“ NAPOLEON'S INVASION OF RUSSIA—1812”: 


P to the war, Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War and Peace’’ was 
given all the lip-service in the world as one 

of the world’s greatest novels; but I think that far 
more people took it on trust than opened it, and far 





ARMED PEASANTS IN AMBUSH IN THE WOODS, WAITING TO CUT 
(From the Picture by Verestchagin.) 


OFF FRENCH STRAGGLERS, 


more began it than finished. But to-day the pub- 
lishers simply cannot keep up with the demands, from 
old and young alike, for the parallels between 1812 
and to-day are so striking. It is 
true that already once in our 
lifetime, from 1914 to 1917, we 
have seen the obstinacy of the 
Russian peasant against a better- 
armed aggressor, and his willing- 
ness to die in millions for his 
country. But at that time our 
attention was distracted by an 
equally vast and incessant conflict 
on the Western Front, and the 
Kaiser never dominated Europe so 
nearly completely as Hitler to- 
day. These last eighteen months, 
whatever episodes and powerful 
preparations may have happened 
elsewhere, all the world has been 
watching the titanic struggle in 
the Russian arena, and thinking 
of the repetitions of history. No- 
body would compare Hitler with 
Napoleon in point of intellect or 
military genius or knowledge. But 
he strongly resembles him in point 
of illimitable ambition, in hum- 
bug, and in inability to understand 
why other people should not want 
his New Order. And not only is 
the old road to Moscow being 
struggled over, not only is the 
conqueror exasperated by the 
stubbornness of his enemy, not 
only has a winter which the in- 
vader thought he would never a= 
have to face taken a terrible 

toll, but the background is much 

the same. The invader cannot concentrate entirely 
on the Russian theatre, because of seething discontents 
behind his back; then Spain was the thorniest pro- 
blem, and now it is almost all Europe except Spain ; 
whilst off the coast there is again an England, recovering 


ack from Moscow last year. 





* Napoleon's Invasion of Russia—1812.". By Eugene Tarlé, 
(George Allen and Unwin; 128, 6d.) 


By Philip Jordan. (Cresset Press; 7s. 6d.) 


* Russian Glory.” 


THE COUNCIL OF WAR AFTER THE BATTLE OF MALOYVAROSLAVETZ, 
REMAINED FOR OVER AN HOUR GAZING AT HIS MAP BEFORE 
DEVASTATED ROUTE TO SMOLENSK. 


HUT AT GORODNIA, 
DECISION TO RETREAT BY THE 


The above illustrations, showing incidents in Napoleon’s Russian campaign of 1812, serve as an interesting comparison 
Verestchagin’s painting of armed Russian peasants in ambush is a strong reminder 
of those gallant Soviet guerillas who are doing such outstanding work behind the German lines in this war, and the 
the Russian Grenadiers pursuing the French Army might well be taken as Zhukov’s men pushing the Nazis 
As Napoleon made the fatal decision to retreat to Smolensk, sc has Hitler been obliged 


with events in Russia to-day. 


Gig GA 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


from long set-backs, mobilising her strength and 

the strength of others, and still obstinately holding 

out against the attempt to blockade her. 

Failing the arrival of Tolstoy (whose book, after all, 
is only partly concerned with campaigns, as 
the title suggests), the enquirercould not do 
better than get this new book by Professor 
Tarlé on 1812. It is, though well written, 
not a literary masterpiece ; but it is good 
history, very fair, and fortified with many 
facts from manuscripts in the Russian 
archives which have not been used by his 
predecessors. Moreover, though he seems 
(I am subject to correction) to be domiciled 
in Russia, there is no anachronistic doc- 
trine in it ; even if a very slight tincture 
of that tedious “ materialistic interpre- 
tation of history ’’ does peep out in his 
calm assumptions that Pitt and_ his 
countrymen were fighting for the mer- 
chants of Birmingham and Liverpool, and 
that Napoleon was serving the interests 
of the haute bourgeoisie of France. The 
main outline of the tragic tale is clearly 
and vividly drawn, with ample reference 
to both French and Russian sources. The 
leading characters on both sides are cun- 
ningly sketched, as we move from the 
Niemen to the carnage of Borodino, enter 
deserted Moscow, see the flames arise and 
spread, and then follow that awful retire- 
ment, with Kutusov haunting the French 
on the flank, and the Grand Army withering 
away from wounds, from hunger, and in 
the last weeks from appalling cold until, 
after the Beresina had been crossed, there 
were less than a tenth remaining of 
the original army of over half a million. 
Napoleon consoled himself by reflecting 
that only 50,000 “‘ genuine Frenchmen ”’ 
were lost; the rest being Germans and 
other vassals. It reminds one of the 
recent German assurance that, whoever 

else starves in Europe, it will not be the Germans. 
I may quote a few passages. Here is the Tsar 

before Napoleon plunged : ‘‘ We shall let our climate, 





to take equally hard decisions during the last year. 


our winter, wage the war for us. The French soldiers 
are brave, but less enduring than ours, they are more 
easily disheartened. . . I will not draw sword first, 
but I shall sheathe it last. Sooner would I retreat 
to Kamchatka than yield a province or put a signature 
to a peace made in my conquered capital, a peace 
which would turn out to be a mere truce.’’ Old 
Vorontsoff, in London, said “I do not fear the 


military events at all. Even if the operations should 





IN THE PEASANT’S 
MAKING THE FATAL 


NAPOLEON, 





By EUGENE TARLE. ‘RUSSIAN GLORY” : By PHILIP JORDAN.* 


prove unfavourable to us in the beginning, we can 
win by stubbornly waging a defensive war and con- 
tinuing to fight as we retreat.’’ Balashof told Napoleon 


‘This will be a war in which the entire nation will 


RUSSIAN GRENADIERS PURSUING THE FLEEING FRENCH ARMY DURING 
NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 


(From the Picture by Verestchagin.) 


take part—a redoubtable mass.’ Napoleon could not 
take in a national war ; but he came up against it in 
Russia, and in Spain, where all his hundred thousands 
of men could never hold down 
the death-defying Spaniards, 
though they were but guerillas, and 
not an embodied army. He learnt 
a little more about “ partisans ”’ 
on the retreat; and so are the 
Germans now. Spain is very 
mountainous, and Russia is very 
large. And he could not under- 
stand why he was not negotiated 
with after Moscow; after all, he 
had won the military game of chess 
according to his notions; and it 
simply wasn’t, well, not cricket, 
perhaps, but chess, not to give him 
best. He was still puzzled at St. 
Helena. After all, that was (but 
would it ever have been ?) to have 
been his last war ; and after that he 
would have benevolently governed 
a peaceful Europe, under his New 
Order. 

Mr. Jordan’s brilliantly written 
book is not history, but contains 
the materials for history. He is 
subjective and emotional ; dislikes 
the Soviet system, but loves the 
Russians so much that its enemies 
are his enemies; and has King 
Charles’s heads in the form of 
Chamberlains and Tories, all of 
whom he records as fools, rogues or 
traitors—forgetting that the Chair- 
man of the Conservative Party has 
for some years been putting up a 
fairly good show, both for England 
and the world. But his eight-months sojourn in 
Russia is described with great spirit, much illumi- 
nating detail, and immense sympathy with the 
eternally brave Russian masses. It is a first-class 
travel book in wartime, as it were ; and when human 
beings are out of sight, he shows a remarkable gift 
for describing landscape, notably during a flight 
over the Caspian, which, in retrospect, I can hardly 
believe I have not taken myself. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tt must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to wim—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... | 

















HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


owes its distinction to qualities common 
only to the very fine whiskies of which 
it is blended —mellowness and flavour 
induced by age. 

These exceptional whiskies are the pro- 
duct of long established distilleries owned 
and controlled by the proprietors of 

** HIGHLAND QUEEN.” 
























MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray- Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
| and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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Pa oe 
She Queens Bays (2nd Dragoon Guards) 


The 3rd Regiment of Horse was raised in 1685. Called Princess of Wales’ Own Regiment of Horse 
in 1715; the Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Horse in 1729 and the 2nd (Queen's) Regiment of 
Dragoon Guards in 1746. Ordered to be mounted on bay horses and called Queen's Bays in 
1767. Qualities common only to a particularly fine strain of horses, gave a name to the regiment. 


















“You know I could easily 
turn burglar to get a TERRY 
ANGLEPOISE LAMP — I 
DO envy you!” 

Until the peace bells ring out the 
TERRY ANGLEPOISE —the lamp 
of a 1001 positions—will be almost 
unobtainable by the public. We 

are sorry, very sorry indeed, 

but national needs come first 
—and this is a lamp well 
worth waiting for. If you 

have one, treasure it, treat it 
well—and it will serve you well. 
























Pat. all countries. 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LIMITED, REDDITCH 
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UBBER is today a munition of war as well as a 


domestic necessity. It is as much an essential for 
air force or mechanised army as petrol, but no less than 
90 per cent. of the world’s supply of natural rubber is 
grown in countries now in Japanese hands. If the 
national effort is not to suffer, there must be the 
strictest economy in every use of rubber, from motor 
tyres to hot-water bottles. Old rubber must be collected 
as systematically as old iron. While we use our tyres 
carefully and send those worn hose-pipes to the salvage 
collector, we can be sure that the chemical industry 
is also working to help solve the rubber problem. First, 
the organic branch of the industry is engaged on the 
discovery, improvement and production of chemicals 
for one purpose or another. Secondly, the chemical 
industry is concentrated on developing the manufacture 
of synthetic rubbers of different types from common 
raw materials such as coal and oil. The Necessity of 
War will be the Mother of Invention. Research in the 
laboratory will enable chemical workers to produce 
a variety of synthetic rubbers, each having properties 
suited for one or more specific uses. May not 
the future of rubber lie in the laboratory and 


the factory instead of in the plantation? 


No. 5 in the ** Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 





APPRECIATION 


Appreciation is the subtle element 
in Industry and Business that leads 
to higher achievement. 


It is the Father of all good leader- 
ship, good organisation and suc- 
cessful work. 


No man ought to be in executive 
control of a Business until he has 
learned to appreciate the value of 
the efforts of others and the help 
given to him by them. 


Success in Industry is never due 
to an individual effort; it is the 
co-ordination of a combined 
effort. Just appreciation of the 
efforts of others inspires develop- 
ment and growth, 


THE 
CHATWOOD 


S) EC U RI Y Y THE CHATWOOD SAFE Co. Ltd., 
BANKERS’ ENGINEERS, 





Head Office : SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 


Telegrams 2 Telephone ? 
CHatwoop, SHREWSBURY SHREWSBURY 4001 
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London: Manchester 
Glasgow : Bombay 
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“ This place is a Godsend” 


are 
not 
there 
to help 


a .. but 
a The 
SS Salvation 
\ Army 
is! 





wrote an Aircraftwoman in the Visitors’ Book of a Salvation Army 
Leave Hostel. Thousands of members of the W.R.N.S., A.T.S., 
and W.A.A.F. who use Salvation Army Clubs, Rest Rooms and 
Hostels every week echo her words. They know, too, that here 
are kindly people, able to help with personal problems and to give 
wise, spiritual guidance. 

The rapid expansion of the Women’s Services calls for more 
Salvation Army Leave Hostels and Clubs without delay. £100,000 
is needed to provide Salvation Army Clubs in places where Service- 
women badly want such amenities. Please send a special gift 
to-day to help this extension. 


General Carpenter, 101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 





THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 





Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be haken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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POLLY FLINDERS... 


Polly at least had a warm fire 
and nice new clothes, but 
thousands of neglected and ill- 
treated children to-day lack 
even the warmth of human 
love and kindness. 

The N.S.P.C.C. seeks out and 
protects such children from 
misery. Last year we helped 
OVer 100,000. 


Will you by gift or legacy help us to give 

move unfortunate children a better start in 

life? Please send to Siv Spencer J]. Portal, 
Hon. Treasurer, 13, Victory House, 
Leicestey Square, London, W.C.2. 


*% x x * 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILDREN 
PROTECTS THE YOUNG. 











There is no 
"Safer’ 
Place 


CAHWIBIB 


FOR YOUR SAFE DEPOSIT 
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ToYs 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
Al] the best babies have them 
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“But Plastics are so expensive . .” 


Let’s look into this. Plastics mouldstuffs certainly cost several times as much 
as raw materials like timber, steel and ceramics. But, in the properly 
equipped hands of the people who know how, plastics can be moulded so 
rapidly and economically and need so little ‘finishing’ that in the long run 
a plastics moulding may cost no more than a similar article made from 
cheaper materials. If price is your only consideration, you would be well 
advised to examine other materials. But if you are looking for hygiene, 
beauty, lightness, colour and low maintenance costs, you may find that 
you have to pay for these advantages. How much? Well, it “all de- 


pends” and the best way of finding out is to ask somebody who knows. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED + ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON Wi! 


OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 























Greateoats will 
be worn ! 


Army Officers wanting great- 
coats in a hurry can have 
them in = a_hurry = from 
Moss Bros. range of ready- 
for-wear. A fortnight’s 
individual tailoring couldn't 
achieve better cut 9 or fit. 
And this applies not only 
to the average figure but 
also to extreme “under ” 
and “over” sizes—all come 
equally within the scope of 
this unique department. We 
shall be VERY interested to 
see the man we cant fit. 
Officers in the Navy or Air 
Force can obtain precisely 
the same service and it 
doesn’t) matter whether it’s 
vyreatcoat, uniform or 
equipment that’s required. 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS _ 


WHEN 
YOU 
REBUILD 





CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. | 
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“Little Jack Horner sits 
in acorner...” 


Will his smile be turned to tears 
because there will be no Christmas 
Pie? There are many such little 
Jack Horners—yes and Jill Horners 
too—and their VPie-less lot is not 
so much a question of rationed 
food as rationed love Some ol 
them are the victims of human 
frailtv, some unloved, or deserted 
by their parent others cruelly 
treated, some, too, have fathers over 
eas, OF prisoners Of Wal 

Won't you mix your Christma 
Ite with extra enerosity thi 
year that Wwe may brin even 
more little Jack Horners into out 
family of 6,300 Christmas G 
valefull , f by th Secreta 
i Rk. Vaughan, O.BJ 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Joel Street, Pinner, Middlesex. 










1Ol- 
WILL HELP 
FEED TWO 
CHILDREN 
FOR A WEEK 

A 
CHRISTMAS 
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THE GREYS IN 
THE GREAT WAR 


( , | | 1918 
Second to None The Gres took pert tn ihe fre 


victorious British offensive of 


August- November, 1918. As the 

it offic ial bis tory writes,‘... never... 

did they fall short of that bigh stan- 

iM) dard of conduct which has been 
il 


welded into the very framework 
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CIGARETTES | ergo yb Say 
unsurpassed achievement during a 


period of 250 years. 


Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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, tor for Plain (Green label) or Cork Tipped (Red labe/ ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 





